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But this is by the way, and Shaw's main meaning is clear,
He means, briefly, that no one must take out of the common
stockpot more than he puts in. Indeed, he means more,
adding that people must put in not only the equivalent of
what they take out but, also, 'a surplus sufficient to provide
for their superannuation and pay back the debt due to their
nurture.'
How reasonable, one thinks, how just, how fair! It
seems a four-square proposition. And nobody but an anti-
social maniac would disagree with its underlying idea that
everything in life is conditional. We can put our hands
into the common stockpot only on conditions. The stock-
pot is not free, any more than anything in life is free.
There is a price for everything, the price being the fulfil-
ment of conditions. At no time are we entirely free, and
when Rousseau said that man was born free, Rousseau was
wrong. Even before he is born, man is struggling against,
and in the end mutely accepting, conditions for survival in
his mother's womb, just as he accepts, far from mutely,
further conditions as soon as he is born. When he is
grown sufficiently to be able to think for himself, he still
must accept conditions; if he refuses, he becomes socially
intolerable and is dealt with accordingly. The imposition
of conditions by society and their fulfilment by its citizens
are the warp and woof which hold society together and
enable it to weave its pattern of civilization. Such reflec-
tions, however, are not peculiar to Socialists, and Shaw's
keystone is no more socialistic than, say, the feudal system,
under which men enjoyed the protection of their lord on
condition that they fought for him. Life itself being
conditional, statements of this kidney are truisms.
So far so good. Ethically, this keystone of Shaw's is
plumb. Examined with the technical instruments of eco-
nomics, however, it is found not to fit quite so snugly into
the modern order of things as at first appeared. For (as
it would be necessary to explain at some length if this were
a book on economics) the common stockpot does not con-
tain, as Shaw implies, only the contributions and productive
efforts of human beings. It contains a great deal more.
A steadily increasing amount of its contents is contributed